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INTRODUCTION 

The Women's Educational Equity Act of 1974 , which constitutes 
Section 408 of the Education toendmants of 1972, proposes to provide educa- 
tional equity for women in the United States. Section 408 (f) (4) states i 

From the sunis available for the purposes of this 
section, the Commissioner is authorized and directed 
to conduct a national , comprehensive review of sex 
discrimination in education f to be submitted to the 
Council not later than a year after tiie date of 
enactoent of this section. The Council shall re= 
view the report of the Coimissioner and shall make 
reconrntendations ^ including recomrondations for 
additional legislation, as it deems advisable* 

This report reviews sex discrimination in counseling and guidance in 
secondary and postsecondary education* Following a review of existing re- 
search and literature and a critical discussion of tiie state of knowledge 
in this area, tiie report presents implications for policy and modes to 
implement needed changes. 

Thm primary focus of ttis study is vocational guidance and counseling* 
Personal-social counseling and mental health are examined briefly. 

Six issues are identified to reflect the areas of inquiry vital to sex 
discrimination in guidance and counseling: 

1* Socialization, which plays an important role in shaping the educa- 
tion and career decisions of young people, reflects the sex-r^^ biases of 
the surrounding society. 

2* The counselor training field reflocts the biases and aex-role 
stereotypes of the larger society. 

3. Counselor trainers and training rationales may reinforce listing 
biases or produce attitudes and values that interfere with equitable counsel 
ing practices* G 



4. Tests {personality, interest) and other source materials used to 
assess clients mnd assist them with their educational, vocational, and per- 
sonal decisions reflect sex-role biases. 

5. Negative outcomes of comisellng are refleGted in students' educa- 
tional career decisions which indicate acceptance of sex--role stereo- 
types, 

6. Existing counseling programs can be freed of sex biases through 
implementing new approaches in counselor training and procedures. 

Four major services compose a school's guidaice progrMi (Shertzer s 
Stone, 1971) I 

1. An appraisal service to collect objective and subjective data about 
the student, 

2. to infomational service to give students information about voca^ 
tional, educational, and personal opportunities, 

3. A coimseling service to facilitate students' self ^understanding and 
davelopment through dyadic or small-group relationships. 

4. A pluming, placement, and follow--up service to help the student 
locate job opportunities, 

Ihroughout the report, the terms "counselor" and "guidance counselor*" 
and "eomiseling" and "guidance" are used intsrchange^ly to reflect 
common usage. 

One objective of coimseling is to expose students to all the possible 
goals for which they may striw. Conversely, sex bias in coimseling is "that 
condition or provision which influences a person to limit his or her con'- 
siderations of career opportmiltles solely on tiie basis . of that person's sax" 
CAlffiG Commission, 1973). ixpanding the definition^ sex ^ias in counseling is 



any condition under which a client's options are limited by the cnimselor 
solely because of gender. Th^t would include limiting BTcp^ "^ssion of certain 
kinds of behavior because they have not traditionally been appropriate for 
one sex* Sax bias in counseling may be overt i for eKample, suggesting that 
a female high school student not enroll in a math class because "women aren*^ 
good in mattif" thereby liiriting her later options to enter scientific or 
professional careers. Or it may be covert i s^tle expectations or atti^ 
tudes that "girls always are" certain stereotypic characteristics. 

Every person should have the educational opportmiity to develop fully 
his/her talents and assets. "Talents" meani not only those acquired at 
birth ^ but also those developed in the school years. Even though this 
study looks at equity in secondary and postsecondary counseling ^ inequities 
can begin at birth and continue through life because of differential treat- 
ment at home, in school # and in society at large. Thus^ even if equal 
coimseling treatment were provided to high school students independent of 
sex^ one could expect different outcomes because of different treatments and 
esperiences previously. It seems obvious # then*^ that equal treatment of 
people with different experiences would result in different opportunities 
for men and women* Rather than equal treatment for all, equity for members 
of each sex will probably require differential treatment by sex, P^ile 
counselors' role has traditionally been to e^lore options with students 
passively, counselors will need to encourage women actively to seek non^ 
traditional careers cecause their aooialigation may result in their con^ 
sidering only the most traditional. Counselors will have to make special 
efforts to ensure that young women develop to their fullest individual 
capacities rather thm only along stereotypical lines. Following this line 
of reasoning, equity should be achieved through affimative action i not 
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through passive approval or disapproval of a student 's choice but through 
action that enhances the student's perceived options* 

The critical analysis of these issues depends heavily on three data 
sources % 

1, Existing research and theoretical literature. 

2, ReexOTiination and presentation of data from statistical reports 
(e.g^. Project TAMNT^ census data. National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) , National Longitudinal Study (NI^) data, American Council on Education- 
Univeriety of California at Los Angeles, Cooperative Institutional Research Program 
(ACE-UCLA CIRP). 

3, Es^loratory studies to address questions for which existing infor- 
mation is lacking in either the theoretical and research iiteratura or the 
statistical profiles of high school md college youth, 

Thm present study was undertaken to coitrply with the provision of the 
Woman's Educational Equity Act that a study on sex discrimination be com- 
pleted within a year of enactinent. Because of this provision ^ the research 
tBBm operated under enormous time constraints. The work had to be completed 
within nine months of the contract date (April 30, 1975 to January 31^ 1976). 
Consequently, selective review of data and literature sources was conducted, 

CHMran auwiARiis 

Overall conclusive results are son^what scarce^ Chapter 1 compriaae an 
elaboration of the material above. Chapters 2 and 3 deal wiUi student back* 
grotmd oharaeteristics toat can affect the counseling situation* The pu^ose 




chapter Tvfo 

Chapter 2 survays the effects of socialisation on the ssKes* Some 
of the key findings arei 

1. Physiological differences are no more clear-cut than similarities. 
While BBX is physiologically determined^ individuals' behavior and role 
assumption are determined by their gender identity, that is, the sex ascribed 
to them and which they ascribe to themselves (Frazier & Sadker, 1973) * 
Evidence suggests social and cultural factors play a strong part in toe be- 
haviors and roles assumed by boys suid girls* 

2* While soma sex differences are quite well-established, others are 
Sixths and still others require additional evidence before their reliability 
can be ascertained (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974)* 

Well-established sex differences appear in verbal, visual -^spatial, and 
mathematical ^ilities, and in aggression. Unfounded beliefs about sex dif- 
ferences are that girls are more "social" and morm "suggestible" than boysi 
that girls have lower self -^esteem and lack achievement motivation i that beys 

are more Malytical; that girls are more aff^pted by heredity, boys by environ- 

4 

ment; that girls are auditory, boys visual i and that the sexes show differences 
in perception, learning, and memory* 

3, Certain behaviors are sex-typed, and a child learns quite early which 
behaviors and charanteristics are appropriate for males or for females, 

a. Parents encourage their children to develop sex--typed interests 
or provide them with sex-typed toys, Thmy discourage their chijjfcsn, espe- 
cially their sons, from inappropriate sex-typed behaviors and arai^ities 
(Maccoby fi Jacklin, 1974). ^ 
_ b. In Mdition to fmd.ly influences, children's liter^OTre 
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and tela vision ara major sources of inforaiation available for processing 
by preschool children, toalyses of children's books and of elementary, 
secondary, and college textbooks reveal that women are grossly underrep^ 
rasantad in such books. ^ ^ara women appear , traditional sex-role stereotypes 
are reinforced (Waitzman^ et al., 1972 1 Women on Words^ Images, 1972) • 
Prime ^ time television coraftmiicates the message that there are "mora men 
around, ttat toey are dominant, authoritative, and competent." Woman hold 
traditional jobs, are dependent, and have worm negative characteristics* 
These stereotypes are even nwre as^licit in commercials (Women on Words s 
Images, 1975), 



covert instances of sexism may occur in the classroom. T^e teacher may allow 
different behaviors by the two sexes and may even treat boys and girls different- 
ly , Boys receive more positive # as well as negative, attention, are praised 
more, given more instruction ^ and encouraged TOra often than girls to be crea- 
tive* Girls are trained to be docile and confoCTiing, Moreover ^ as early as 
kindergarten, curriculmn and activities may not be the same for eacr saK. For 
example^ both sexes may not have equal access to all play materials in the 
classroom (Sears ^ Faltoan, 1966 i Levy^ 1973). 

4* Most research on sex-role development and socialisation has in- 
volvad white middle-class populations* Wie^her any conclusions are ganerali- 
lable to other subgroups is open to questicn* Moreover, much research in ' ■'-y^'i^ 
minority^^or ethnic-group socialisation has been dona by white middle-class J 
scholars and is open to criticism on the basis of cultural sensitivity , \ fe§ 



c* Aside from tiie obvious stereot^ing in textbooks, other mora 




(Hemandas, 1970; Suarez, 1973). 



5* Findings from Project TALENT (I960) and NLS (1972) ^out the role of: 
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significant others on students' post-high school plans indicate thati 

a* Boys often discuss post-high school plans with their faUiers, 
while girls consult with mothers, siblings^ friends ^ and other adults for 
advice* Counselors/ teachers ^ principals ^ and clergy give advice to both 
saxes equally. 

b. Males more often than females discuss college plans/ high 
school work, and personal problemE^, while males ^d females discuss post- 
high school jobs about as frequently* 

c. Black and Hispanic students rely more heavily than whites on 
parents, peers , other relatives, end counselors • 

d. Overall, females appear to have more discussions about their 
plans with significant others and seem more affected than males. 

Both saxes are equally encouraged to go to college and neither group 
perceives that counselors and teachers are trying to influence them toward 
vocational or technical schools. Males more often are encouraged to enter 
apprenticeships and the military, while females are more often encouraged 
to get jobs* On the whole, menJbers of minority groups are encouraged more 
frequently than whites to seek every post--high school option* 
_ Chapter Three 

Oiapter 3 surveys research on sex^role perceptions ^ self --concept, and 
achievement motivation, all internal variables that the individual brings 
to the guidance situation* Results of the review show tiiati 

1* ihrn level and direction of achievement motivation appear to be 
affected by sex-role definitions, orientations, and expeetationa* Bm^ 
role orientation may cause individuals to be motivated to achieve only In 
areas tiiat are sax-appropriate (Horner, 1972). ; 

12 ^ ..^-..K 



2. Child-rearing practicas conducive to feminine sex-typing are 
frequently antagonietic to those that lead to achievement-oriented behavior 
(Stein a Bailey, 1973), 

3. National Longitudinal Study (NLS) results indicate that more girls 
(20 percent) than boys (13 percent) indicate no plans for further education 
past high school graduation thus pointing to lower educational aspirations. 
Other studies (Watley, 1971) also indicate that women set lower aspirations 
and goals for Uiemselves and that the views and expectations of others 
influence young women's orientation toward academic endeavors (Crandall et al*; 
1964; Brindley, 1971; Entwisle § Greenberger^ 1972), 

4. Women and men seem to differ in self^-esteem, ^he ACE^UCLA GIHP 
(1974) freshman survey indicates that women rate themselves higher on "artistic 
ability," "cheerfulness," "understanding of others," "writing ability," and 
"sensitivity to criticisin," Men rate themselves higher on academic achieve- 
ment-oriented traits, e.g., "intellectual self-confidence," "originality," 
"mathematical ^ility^" "pi^lic speaking ability," and "leadership," 

i Black men and women have lower self-ratings , compared with- white youtii, 
on "academic ability, " "matiiematical ability," "me^^ieal ability," and, 
to some extent, "originality." "Drive to achieve" and "intellectual self- 
eonfidence" are comparable. However, "popularity in general" and "popularity 
with tile opposite sax" are higher^for black than for white students* Black 
wOTien tend to rate ttemselves lower on "artistic ability" and "roatii ability," • 
and higher on "drive to achieve," "popularity in general," "popularity with 
the opposite sex," "irtellectual self-confidence," and "social seif-confidefi^S< 
Black woTOn, comared wiUi black men, rate -UiCTiselvas higher on; -"^^ 
achieve" but lower on "leadership," "math abilii^," "mechanical abili^," 



"^pularity with thm opposite sex," and "intellectual and locial lelf-aon- 
fidenee*" 

Older women rate themselves lower than younger college women on a 
number of thm academic^^d aohievement^oriented vari^les, 

5. Men's life goali are determined more by extrinsia needs and inter- . 

^^^^ I 

estSr whereai women's objeetivee are more intrinsio in nature* More high 
school and aollege men consider succeis in their work an important objective # 
whereas a higher percentage of high school and college w^en think finding 
the right mate and having a family life an important life objeotive. Lots 
of money and a leadership role are more important for young boys than young 
girls. Such value differences also affect choices of careers and the educa-* 
tional preparation that en^le people to pursue tiiese careers • 

6. There are pervasive stereo t^lc eeK^role attitudes among high school 
and college etudents which may circumscribe the ©ptlons available to both 
sexes* Boys and girls differ in their conceptions of women's roles (Turner 

a Turnerf 1974)* While both seices disapprove of woMn holding men's jQbs# 
boys consistently hold more conservative opinions* Black studejits are less 
opposed than %^ite students to women working # but they are just as negative 
toward women doing the sme work as men* Many social mytos about women's 
place in society persist, especially among male groups* While acceptance of 
women working se^oas to be increasing ^ women's career options are restricted 
largely to traditionally feminine areas* Women believe the ideal woman 
should strive for a balmce beteeen self-realization and intrafamily nurtt^ing 
Moreovar, TOmsn's view of men's ideal woman is significantly, more family-- 
oriented and personally subordinated. This belief inhibits some women from 
seeking work roles because /tiiey believe men ^ prefer traditlona3j homemakers . 



However, much research indieates that men prefer a mare balanaed woman 
(Steiwnanr 1959| 1963| Staininan & Wok, 1966). 

8. Succese and achievment are aonsidared masculine attributes 
C*aather fi Simon, 1975). When a woman is presented as successful, either 
the quality of her achievement is devalued or a multitude of negative 
consequences are associated with her success. Since success by women is 
not highly valued even by other women, it requires high self -motivation and 
an internalized reward system for women to seek success* 

Chapters 4 and 5 examine the forces that shape the counselor before his/ 
her interaction with clients* 
Chapter Four 

Chapter 4 documents toe com^sition by sex and race of counselor traihe^-g 
and counselors in practice and surveys counselor training and certification* 

1. ttaun (1971) indicates that 85 percent of counselor educatora is m^n, 
and a greater proportion of women faculty is found at the assistant professor 
level and below. The proportion of women faculty ^ployed is far' smaller than 
the proportion earning doctorates in areas appropriate for eounselor aducat©rs* 

2* Sixty-eight percent of the mes^ership of toe Assoelation for Goun^ > 
selor Education and Supervision (ACES) indicates sex on ttie membership forms 
1,800 (or 67 percent) are male, 900 (or 33 percent) are fCTiale* Over half tJia 
members indicate racei 90 percent is white^ 10 percent black* ■ 

3* A Hi0ier Education Research Institute (HERI) survey of "counselor ; 
education iaparttients indicates ttat ti^ (or 8 p^cent) of 2 responding 
progr«i (about 7 percent of all counselor education depar-taienta and 26 
percent of tiiese samples) have a f^aale departtient head- Of toe 191 fact 
158 (or S3 perGant) are male, while 33 (or 17 percent) are female. 
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4. TaKtbooka used in training progr^s appear biased s 

a. A survey of graduate texts in psychology indiqatea that both '* j;, 
arrors of ©mission and oonmiission are frequent* Representation of women ^J;' 

i 

scholars in the texts is limited, women are less preferred as subjects of 
psychological research and as subject material in books. Moreover * the 
teKts show limited career roles associated with women * thereby restricting 
career options. There is little discussion of sex differences or sex rol^s 
(Birk, et al- # 1974) . 

b. Tests and measurOTant textbooks usually mention test bias, 
although not often in great detail (Tittle et al., 1974). 

c. Three counseling textbooks (used by several graduate programs) were 
content analyzed by HERI. They show bias in their coverage, of. ^TOmQP.._In^ 
book, 4 percent of the total pages refers to women and 52 percent to men. 
Another volmne has 94 percent of its pages describing men ahi 4 percent women. 

h third gives 37 percent of its pages to men and 11 percent to women. When 
women are mentioned in these tescts, it is usually in stereotypica| terms. 

5. There is a paucity of courses on counseling girls and woman. Only 12 
progrons in a nationwide survey (Pressley, 1974) offer such courses, yet 

75 percent recommends ttat a course in counseling girls and wOTien be offered. 
Miong the 26 programs that responded to the survey, only one provides a course 
specifically on women as a special subpopulation. Nonetiieless, all but one 
progrOTi have rewritten their catalogs and otiier descriptive material t^ reflect 
seK neutrality of students and faculty* indicating at Itiast an effort to main- 
tain sex fairness in recruiting students, ^ , *y 

.1 =,.'■■• -_ • ■ ■ 

6. Pew counselors take, courses on counseling minor ity group mCTbers and 
most have no supervised ttparience witJi minority group counseling (NLS^ 1973) . 
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7* Reports on sex and race breakdowns of mambars of the counsaling 
profession show thati 

a. Of those responding to the toerican Parsonnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA) mambarship survey^ 52 parcent is women. Furthermora, 
mambers of APGA divisions are ovawhelmingly white, 

b. Women represent 48 percent of meters of the National Aesocia=- 
tion of School Psychologists, yet few officials of the Association are women. 

c. Of two divisions of the American Psychological Association 
(APA) the division of school psychology membership is 39 percent women while 
the division of counseling psychology has a much larger male representation 
482 percent) . 

d. A survey by Pressley (1974) of guidance and counseling 
divisions of all state departanents of education shows that 65 percent of 
elamentary counselors and 43 percent of secondary counselors are women* 

e. rorty=two percent of the counselors responding to the NLS is 
women. When asked about ethnic background # an overwhelming number describe 
themselves as white (93 percent) . Another 5 percent says black. Less than 
2 percent indicates other than black or white* 

Chapter Five 

Chapter 5 discusses the effects of race and b&k on counselor behavior 
ajid ttie attitudes that counselors hold toward the two mmKmm, 

1. Most studies show tiiat counselor-client race similarity is not the 
important 'dimension but^ rather* it is the experiences of the counselor and 

human qualities of both counselor and client (Backner/ 1970; Peoples & ■? 
Dell, 1972) . 

2, Similarly, neither sex of the counselor nor of tiie client is signifi- 



eantly related to therapeutic outcome or counseling effectiveness. Only 
the eKperience of the counselor is significantly related to the outtf^^e 
(Scher, 1975r Hill, 1975)- 

3* In teraie of attitudes i most mental health professionals (in^ludiJ^t 
counselors) are either negative or ambivalent toward women* 

a. Mental health clinicians, with their double stan^W^ tnental^ 
health, have different concepts of a mentally healthy man and a mentally 
healthy woman, and these concepts parallel sex-role stereotypei (Br^^^rman 
et al*, 1970? Maslin ^ Davis, 1975). 

b. Therapists have antoivalent attitudes toward womeJ^* Although 
female therapists have more contemporary attitudes than male therapists 
(Brown St Hellinger, 1975) > 

c. Therapists with less experience are more traditional thai*^ 
views toward women (Brown & Hellinger, 1975) * 

d* Male counselors perceive college-bound girls as destin^^ 
traditional feminine occupations at the semiskiHed level, whe^^^a female 
counselors perceive th^ as interested in eollege-level occupationg 
(Priedersdorf , 1969) • 

e* Females aspiring to medical school are judged mo3re ^ti^^ly 
traditional than by liberal counselors (toramowitz et al.^ 1975)* 

f. Women wito deviate (traditionally mas uline) earast go^lm 
not as highly approved of by counselors as are women with confi^^lnf Soal^* 
Women with "inappropriate" career goals are seen as in need ot further- 
counseling (Thomas a Stewart, 1971) . 

g. Counselors and clinicians hold stereotypes tiiat;*^^ no^£t^^%n^ 
from the general population and, regardless of sex, they are biased ^9ainst 



women entering male fieldi (Schlossberg s Pietrofessa^ 1974) * 
Chapter Six 

Chapter 6 surveys teste, materials^ and theoriaa used by praeticing 
counselors^ perhaps the most concrete area where bias. is the best documented* 

1* Educational tests may reinforoa seK-role stereotypes and restriGt 
individual choice (Tittle et al*, 1974). 

2* An analysis of nine achievement test batteries indicates that all 
but one use a higher frequency of male than female nouns and pronouns* A 
sex-role stereot^ing analysis of the same materials shows women portrayed 
exclusively as hom«nakers or in pursuit of hobbies* Some items imply that 
the majority of professions ara closed to women (Tittle et al*, 1974), 

3* Test developers seCTi to base their instruments on the world as it 
is— a man's occupational world* This world limits the choices for women by 
limiting their occupational scales on several inventories and ^ on others^ by 
reflecting cultural stereotypes without questioning tiie meaning for women's 
vocational counseling. The assmnption is in^licit ttat what is is equivalent 
to what should be (Tittle et al., 1974) * ^ ' 

4. Several interest inventories indicate s^ biasi :~ 

a. The strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) uses two forms" ; 
one for each asjc with different career options* Where identical occt^ations l f 



are listed on both forms, scoring re^ir^ents are different- •i Gampfeell, in i^^- 
revising^ tiie SVIB, agreed tiiat it tends to perpetuate stereotOTi^ toles for^;:^i^; 
men and women* . - . . ^ . , r:./ •;/ -v:'^' 

b. GiB^ell's revision* the Strong-Caunpbellvinterest^Jnventory ; /v /^^^ 
(SCII), is an impTOvement over the' SVlBs _ * . . - 

' 1* It eltoinates toe obvious bias in /asking = and women ^ r j -::^^ 

different questions by cabining items into one booklet.^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ : 
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2. It modifier the vocabulary to eliminate references ^ 

gender • 

c. The Kudar Odcupational Interest Survey (KOIS) hae similar 
wording problems in that it rastriatg the choices for women. Separate eri- 
tarion groups of males and f^ales suggest that sex differences are im^rtant 
in occupations and in measuring interests * 

d. The Self-Directed Search (5DS) has problems similar to tiiose of 
the above instruments* In addition^ it is biased in its handling of interests 
and unities J since wraien have not had sufficient opportunity to develop 
interests and ^ilities in some areas because career options are predicated on 
past experiences* 

e* Minority women have even greater problCTS with interest inven- 
tories- For eKample^ Gump and Mvers (1975) point out that tiie background 
experiences of the minority female force her to develop different expressed 
interests than those of whites- This^ they argue, results in a mi^atch of 
interests, 

f . Some inventories are being revised. However, the literature 
suggests that the changes are not radical enough in many instances* 

5* Numerous counselors ^int to the manual and handbook as further 
sources of race and sex bias, Birk (1975)* who surveys four interest inven-- 
tory manuals, notes that^ in varying degrees, the materials contain both 
explicit suggestions and subtle implications that, if followed, could have 
a negative effect on. ^s^men clients. Bias in toe Interest inventory insteuctions 
often provided in the manual em also affect tte results of the inventory* 

a. The ^IB manual indicates that options for women are IMited^and 
accepts ^e .status ^o of wOTien's roles tiiroughout, A 1969 supplement to the 
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manual opens withi "Men In different jobs have different intereite," 
setting the tone for. the supplement which uses the masculine pronoun 
throughout. 

b. An early version of the KCIS manual uses masculine pronouns 
tiiTOughout. The use of thm masculine pronoun is usually interpreted to 
refer only to male individuals (Schneider s Hacker^ 1973) and thus can pro- 
ject a view of the occupational world as reserved for men. While the new 
interpretive leaflet makes a change, it is likely tiiat the older leaflet will 
continue to impact on test-takers and counselors » 

c. . The SDS manual also focuses on male users and takers, 
€. Many manuals describing colleges and their admission recpairements ar 

also biased, addressing thCTiselves ovejntfhelmingly to men (Tittle et al*, 1974), 

7, Content analyses of illustrations in career materiais show that such 
materials overwhelmingly stereotype tiie sexes, 

a; Career representativea in high positions^ (professional ^ technical 
and managerial) are mostly men. Men predominate in all categories but one, 
clerical and sales, where 54 percent of pictures represents women. Men perform 
escciting and challenging tasks i they work autonomously # while women are 
assistants (Birk, Cooper S Tanney# 1973), 

b* Women are under represented in one counselors guide (the 1974-^7S 
Occupational Outlook Har^TOk, OOT) COTpared with tiieir nu^ers in the labor 
force, while m^^ers of ethnic minority groups are slightly overrepresen ted • 
This guide is in frequent usage with 80,000 copies distributed. These 
overrepresentations in illustrations may Imit tte horizons of women and men "jj^v 
who use tiie guide as a source of infomation (Birk, Cooper s Teuiney, 1915) * : 

c* In aMtter content analysis of /toe career literature r SI 
percent of Ulusteations represents jnen, 21 pereentjffQmen, and 18 j>ercent bott- 
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^anty*tw pareent of men and 6 percent of woman are pictured outdoora. 
Seven peraent of men and 11 peraent of wmen are blacky while 2 peraant of 
women and lees than 1 pereent of men are other minority^group mOTbera- 
AlJiost equal proportioni of men and women are in profess ional career a 
(Vetter, 1975) . 

d. In another atudyr man and women are both illuitratad and men- 
tlonad in signifioantly different pro^rtions in 10 general senius oategories 
of ocoupations * The jpronoun "he" is used in the text n»re frequently than 
aithar "you" or "she*" with "she" used the laast frequently. Thirty-six 
peroent of materials mentions that women have diffarant oareer patterns than men 
arid 30 percent mentiona working mothara* The authors contend that most 
materials use stereotypic representations of the sesces (Vetter et al.* 1974)* 
8* College catalogs also aim primarily at men. A HEBX content analysis 
of a random sample of 119 institutions finds thati 

a, A far graater proportion of catalog content is devoted to men 
than to women. Four-year collages and universities prasent the greatest dis- 
parity in their traatmant of the saxes (23 paroent of half pages darted to 
men^ less than 1 percent to women ^ the remainder referred to hm/rnhm, you or 
neither) # followad by two-year institutions (16 paroent and 2 percent, respec- 
tively) • Fropriatary institution oatalogs provide the most agit able 
traatment-*14 pareant of half pages is devoted to man, 9 peroant to iioman, 

b. The illustrations that aecofi^any the contents also deal some- 
what diffetently with men and wm^n. More than one-ttiird of illuetrations in 
all tteee t^as of institutional catalogs represents men only, Timnty-five per- 
cent in f ©tir-year catalogs and 29 j^rcent in two-year catalogs represents women 
only* The Ingest proportion of illustrations in proprietary catalogs represents 
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woman (45 per cent ) , . 

y^vmn are alnwst never iilustrated in technical labs, alone or in 
GDmbinaticn with men^ while men are infrequently shora in nursing pictures. 
Men are almoat alwaye the sole persons pictured in contact sports, while 
women are most frequently piotured alone in dance or exercise activities- In 
piotures of nonstudents, professors and administrators are most often men. 

, c, Four-and two-year institutions have largely male faculties ^ 
(76 percent and 70 percent, respectively) . Proprietary schools narrow the 
gap somewhat with 59 percent male faculty. The percentage of men is 
highest at the full-professor and assistant-professor level, and lowest at 
the unrainked level for both four-and two-year colleges, 

d. These institutiono provide few special services for women 

students. 
Chapter Seven 

" Chapter 7 surveys theories of guidance, exMU^ning tejrUooks through the 
years. Major implications for seK discrimination of thm guidance llteratiire 
are I 

1* Guidance theory is based heavily on psychological theory * bringing 
witii it sex-bias. .-^.^'r^ 

2, Implicit assiMi^tions atout women are made without any data. The 
practice of guidance is warped because its assumptions about women are not 
examined, ^i'i^ 

3, theories of personality and develo^ent are incorporated verbatim into 
guidance theo^, Yet^ theoretical f ovulations leariied about personality J 
develo;^ient in- graduate school Me irrelevant to the problems of monoritiee; / 
(FraiJclin^ 1971) and wnen (Doherty^ 1973). . _ . . ^ ' 



For ejca^lef &ikson*s model la essentially a male mdel and, thereforev^ 
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Inappropriate for women. Also^ his stages of developnent are based on 
polarities, which constricts both sexes, 

4* Socially acceptable behavior differs for men and women, providing 
another source for bias. 

5, Most guidance teKtbooks make no reference to seK differenceE, men, 
women, boys, girls, sex roles, human development, adolescence, or personality 
theory* When problems of sex h' is are presented, they are not deemed of 
sufficient importance to accent or develop- One excellent report on guidance 
for girls is not de^ed important enough by the profession to publish, 

6, The effect of a woman's employment and career on her marriage is 
explored less in the guidance than in the marriage literature. Women's 
working is not generally conceptualised in guidance practice as having identity 

^ and growth components. Many aspects of .the human condition which profoundly 
influence tiie lives and shape the development of .both men and women are left 
unconsidered , 
Ghapter Eight 

Chapter S ex^ines counseling theory specifically as it affects the sexes. 
Findings include: 

1, Much counseling theory is a product of thm theoretical legacy of 
Freud, 

2. Most counseling tteories assise a biological basis for sex differences 
in behavior, with little or no ttought given to the culttire as the source of 
sex-role. behaviors. Those theories of personality from which counseling 
theories are drawn largely i^ore lAe im^rtance of socialisation in developing 
sex^^role behavior. ' — 

3* The toeoretical asaimption ttiat the problMi is within tiie individual 
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rather than within sociaty (or somewhat aoQietally based) beeomes a 
further aourea of bias in theory. One problem with traditional approachei 
to GOuneeling is that they do not inGlude the milieu in which the woman 
operates (Doherty^ 1973 i WeiaBtein, 1971), 

4, Tranaaational Analysis is translated into a feminist perspeotive 
by vryckoff (1974) and Bteiner (1974) , This perspective holds that many 
soripts (which guide a person's behavior through life) have their origins 
in seK--role stereotyping, 

5. Rational Emotive Therapy thoroughly considers sex-role issues. 
It considers the problems of clients in relationship to the family con- 
stellation and the broader environment^ and it develops specific counseling 
interventions to help women change (Wolfe S Foder^ 1975) . 

6* Two changes are suggested as a result of the literature reviewi 

a. The conceptualization of counseling theories must include such 
issues as sex difference, psychology of women, sex--role stereotypes, and 
societal norms for healthy^ acceptable behavior by men and women, 

. b. Theories that conceptualize individuals' problems as primarily 
intrapsychic in origin are inade^ate to conceptualize toe important sources of 
distress women encounter in society* Rather than adjusting the client* change 
Biust QQour in society and in the sex-role e^ectations significant persons 
have of women, - : 

7, Women's vocational develo^ent and concerns are either igMred or ' 
treated as trivial corollaries to men's career development (Laws, 1975) • 
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8, While some early voaational theorists incorporate viawa on 
women, they describe the usual patterns in women's career development, 
charateri^ed primarily by discontinuity due to marriage and child bearing 
^d rearing. 

9. Each of four theories deals with career development as 

a unitary proGess, that is^ a process eKplained by essentially the same 
parameters for all individuals, thereby ignoring toe special forces that 
affect women's career development (Osipow^ 1973) * 

10 . Two proposed theories of career development for women by ^y towski 
(1969) and Psathas (1968) yield disappointing results. I^ile they identify 
important parameters, their interpretations of woman's life cycle and the 
social content within which she functions are limited to traditional # 
middle^class apprpaches. 

a. Zytowski uses tiie female life cycle as a framework for his 
theory. However^ he assumes initially that woman's major life role is thmt 
of homenakerr thus restricting all succeeding stages. Zytowski also assumes 
incorrectly that women are free to choose among career patterns. Such freedom 
rec^ires per feet infoCTiation ^^©ut toe eKi sting patterns and toe rewards and 
drawbacks for women associated wito each pattern- 

h, Psathas favors examining toe occupational choices of women in 
toe context of sex roles. However, he does not analyze sex roles ^ making it 
difficult to determine the nature of toe relationship between sex roles and 
occupational roles for waiien, Psatoas notes toe social forces toat foist i 
conventional choices on women, but he fails to deal wito toe variations in 
^rceptions and the alternative or Mntraditional optiops toat are equally 
valid witoin his toeory. 
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Chapter Nine 

^apter 9 attOTpts to reach some conclusions about, impact of 
counseling. Overall, conclusive results are scarce. Most are based on 
students' perceptions of their counseling experiences supplemented by 
counselors' studies of the impact of their services. Typical findings arei 

1, NLS results show that guidance counselors are probably sought by 
only about one--fifth of respondents of both sexes* Women are slightly more 
likely to seek counselors. Of all ethnic groups , blacks are the niost likely 
to confer with a guidance counselor over future plans, altiiough the numbers 
are relatively small. 

2, Most students completing tiie MLS (over 80 percent) tiiink they can 
see a counselor when they need toi ^is is true of both sex and ethnic 
groups. Most C^out 80 percent) think guidance counselors usually have the 
necessa^ infomation. In rating the overall excellence of the guidance and ' ; ; 
counseling program, however, only 60 percent is satisfied, and less than 
ona^third is satisfied with the job placement services. ^ 

3, In a exploratory study, a majori^ of Los Angeles high school graduates ^ 
(66 percent) agrees that teachers and counselors a interested in the 
college-bound than tiie en^loyment-bound student. While men and women are in^ ^^^^ 4^ 
equal agreement, more minority than white students see counselors and 

teachers favoring the college-bound, A majority-of -all students agrees '^"^^^ 



- - that-the school staff has little time to discuss academic or p#rsonal problems. 
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treats them in a stereotypie manner. One-half thinks the aouneelof 
knowingly fails to inform th^ of possibilities in certain careers because 
of sex* Again^ the counselors' sex bias seems to demonstrate itself in 
terms of omissions rather than coraiissions (Jones, 1973} . 

5. College students indioate that counselors are infrequently consul-^ 
ted for advice. Friends and parents are considered first for help with 
^lotional problems, while faculty- friends, and parents are preferred first 
for help with educational -vocational problems. Counselors rank lomr for 
hoth kinds of problems (Christensen S Magoon, 1974) , 

6. Most high school ooimaelors visited for an aa^loratory study keep 
little data on graduating students and become defensive when asked about 
such data. Even where some data are available, counselors think they are 
inade^ate. Gounselora also think the data should but probably will not be 
improved, because tuae is Inadeguate for such an aotlvity. 

7. At the college level, studies of those who use counseling services 
c re more frequents 

a. Sharp and Kirk (1974) find ttat counseling initiation is grea* 
test just after school begins and declines over tlma. WOTien tend to initiate 
counseling earlier in the school year.. Men who seek counseling during final 

exams are unlike the average male student. 

b. Sue and Kirk (1974) find that Chinese-American women are the 
largest users of mental health services, while Japanese-American and non- 
Asian womtn make less freguant but equal use of the services. 

c. Only 17 percent of Mexican*toerlcan students (Perez/ n.d.) 
have used counseling services. MeKican-American students and a dontool group 
of white students both prefer counselors of the same mk mid ethnio background. 
Mexican-American wdnen esrparience^more steass over security and inclusion in 
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the tmivarsity GOntmunity than men. Both are less positive about therapy 
and counseling and have less confidence in mental health workers than 
nonminDrity students* 

8. Tyler (1969) concludes that clients are overwhelmingly satisfied 
with counseling, that clients of college counseling services obtain better 
grades than noncounseled students of equal potential, that counseling does 
not always enable marginal students to succeed in college* that testing in 
vocational counseling is an effective way to impact on clients , and that 
the effect of counseling on personality change yields mixed results, 

9* Of the relatively few studies that evaluate the impact of coiinsel- 
ing services, none looks at the difference in topact on men and on women, 
although some look at both men and women. 
Chapter Ten 

Chapter 10 survey's novel programs and counseling approaches with a view 
toward extracting principles to use in traditional settings. A recent surge 
of activity is aimed at combatting sexism in educational institutions and 
expanding opportunities for girls and women. Individual counselors and re^ 
searchers, parent-consnunity organisations, school boards, professional 
associations, the federal govermnent, and others are setting up task forces, 
developing guidelines. Inventing or revising techniques, and eitablishing 
programs to e^alize the treateient of and opportunities available to men and 
women • 

!• Tkmk forces in schools identify sexism within educational policies 
and practices and develop guidelines and strategies for its rm@val« Guide" 
lines emphasise the importance of the student as an individual who should ^ 
receive ec^i table treatoent in and access to all areas of school life, regard 
less of gex. 
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2. Sehoal baard coimittaes are setting up guidance Dbjectives for 
oomiselors. For axraple/ one board (Departaent of Public Instruction, State 
of North Carolina, n«d*) suggests f 

a« Students of all ages should be eneoittaged to develop their oto 
talents as individuals, rather than as meonbers of a sex groups 

b. Students should take part in life planning as individuals 
and as family mendDers. 

Om Speoial effort sl^uld be made to enooiu'age girls to t^e Uieir 
talents seriously and t© eJ^lore traditionally nsale classes and fields i boys 
stould be warned of the hazards of the "superman" role. 

d. Both sexes should be involved in vocational a^reness for all 
occupations at all agesi girls should understand ^e value of a job or career 
for self-sufficiency and self-fulfillment* 

3« Several professional societies are setting up coimieelons on women, 
for exai^lef the KPQh* Its commission Is ree^nsible for investigating and 
reporting the statue of women in the AFGA, formulating recoinmendationSf and 
guiding affirmative action programs within ^Qh, its divisions, and branches. 
Other oonmlssions include t 

a« The Association for Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance 
(A^^G) coimission on Sex Bias in Measur^ent (1973), which at the request of 
the APGA senate f is defining sex bias and developing a guide ^to#^ 
bias in interest inventories. 



The AFA Task Force on Sex Bias and Bex Hole Stereot^ing (197S) # 



%^ich examines the effect of psychotherapeutic practices on women as students , r 



^actitloner s ^ and consumars. The task force identifies four major areas : ah^s 
of sex bias or sex^role stereotyping in psychotherapy and counseling: (1) >;i?S?^ 
festering traditional sex roles, (2) bias in expectations and^^devaluatlon of .wrai^^ 
' (3) s«ist use of psychoanalytic concepts,' and (4) responding, I'tot^enile^^^ 
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as sex objaets, including saduation. 

4, Sax-role consciousnass raising is tha focus of many alternativa 
counseling programs. For example ^ Sohlossberg (1974) suggests that "liberated** 
of nonsaxist counseling raquiras sex--role consciousness raising by counselors 
and clients f as well as counsaling expertise. 

5, Several career counsaling models seek to build young woman's aware^ 
ness of the myths and facts mhont women and work, a first step toward more 
realistic life planning. They Miphasl^e choosing a satisfactory job* one 
that fits the individual's interests and talents and optimizes har potential* 
not just a "fCTale" job. 

6, To meet the damand for nonsexist curricular materials and activities* 
individual counselors* professional associations, feminist organisations* and 
private publishers are producing a multitude of rasourcas, Howavar, traditional 
and sexist materials are still produced by well-kno\m p^^lishlng houses and 
compata with nonsexist materials , Persuading school boards to approve and 
teachers to use Innovative approachas and materials poses problems of re- 
education and consciousness raising « 

7, Several Drkshpps have bean held for counselors from elamantary 
school through college* for example* the federally funded Sex Bquality In 
Guidance ^portunities (SEGO) project, 

8, Handbooks and guides are being developed to aid teachers* counselors* .^^..--^ 
and all professionals concerned with maKimizlng human potential, ^ 

9, New counseling technl^es are being developed and old ones revised --^ 
to help women overcome the restrictive aspects of socialization iad bM out 

of their sex-role stereotTO©^* ... v,Z^ 

a. Asiartion training as a behavioral Intervention Lm of fered Increaslhglyi 

:l-V,:... \ . , : , 31 ... 



in groups for vpomen only. Beeauaa women struggla with issues of assertion 
in many roles thay play# assertion training as a behavioral change inter-- 
vention is widely applioable for those who - seek assistanoe from agenoies 
or thera^ groups. Itomen trying to function in roles outside the tome 
often find themselves relating to others with behaviors that interfere 
with their effeotiveness as leaders and decisionmakers, problm-solvers , or 
siiEple perrans with their mm ideas and self-interests to promote and 
personal rights to protect. 

to. Not only are a growing n^^r of feminist psyotologists , 
oounselars^ and psychiatrists revising eKisting -Uieory and practice within 
established therapies to deal more adequately with the psychological needs 
of women I they are also creating indepei^ent theoretical perspectives on tiie 
psyctology of women and experimenting with alternative intervention systems 
in their professional praotices* TOiere are tteee major tiumsts in develop- 
ing a feminiat cotmsellng approach; consteuctlng a developnental psychology 
of women. Identifying and analysing the negative conseguenaes for women of 
their socialization, and providing alternative formulations of presenting 
problems and counseling outcoi^ goals for women clients. 

c# Counseling returning adult women students has led to continuing 
^uaaiion progrws for ysommn* These programs assist women to make the trans* 
ition from homemaker to student with a minijnim of eMtraneous cos^llcations, 
as w^ll as to determine the direction ttey wish to t^e. 

iMPLiCATiotis mo mcommmhTiQm 

Chapter 11 suamarlEes ijflplications and reirosttBanaations tased o^n^^ 
findings in the previous chapters. ' : . 

' -^'^ iooiallgation ' • - ; • — -'r t 

^^^SU^^^ based on the findings of chapter 2r include T"' - 
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1.. lecausB the, effects of discrinilnation are comulative, and 
elementary school ia a kay time for progr^matic wrk^ eareer develo^ent 
intarventions should be made at this early stage. The need to understand 
the impaat of this progranmiatic thrust warrants an evaluation component in 
each progransnatic effort. 

2. Special guidance curricula and materials should be available at tha 
elementary school level* New materials should be developed and eKlBting in* 
class materials, such as readers and other textt^oks, revised* 

3. Researchers need to determine how to resoaialize the sexes; 
specifically^ what kinds of activities, interactions, and materials woi^d 
be effective* 

4* During adolescence women regress in educational and soaial development* 
This regression coincides with biologfical and hormonal change. What happens i 
to young girls at that time in terms of preparing for motherhood and career? 
Research should answer this question. Interventions witti young men, as well 
as young women, are needed for sex-role restructuring, because th#y are the 
future mates, bosses, colleagues, and subordinates of young women, 

5* In the area of training, teachers must give special attention to 
nQntraditional careers for women* This reconmendation implies additions to 
the teacher education curriculum, consciousness raising, and revision of the 
attitudes of teachers so they do not treat the sexes differently* ^ils 
reconmiendatlon applies to teachers at all levels* Administrators must also 
be seneitibed to allow certain novel materials into the sohoois* 



6. More nontradltlonal role models should be provided* Male elmientary 
teachers should be recruited in greater nmnbers* PWien police officers or 
firemen come to school for visits, the group should include both -sexes 



7. 



Counielors must be aware of socialization and sex'^cole. research. 




They TOist be taught techniquee based on the research in nu^er 3 ^ove, 
to counteraet hamful socialization* counselors mist also be msmxm -of 
their awn biases. 

8, Everyone in the majority population, ineluding teaohers^ re^ 
searoherSf eounselors, and administrators, misinte^rets minority eoeiali-- 
zation. This response stems from inade^ate infonnation and poor reseaMh, 
More higher quality researoh mM consciousness raising on minority issues 
must be undertaken for the above groups. 

i. Because of the increased contact of wmen %ri.th counselors # tiie saate 
advice given to a man and a womM becomes more ij^ortant %Aien given to a 
«©man* Counselors must be extremely cautious in the actions ttey suggest and 
encoiirage for both vomen and minority students. 

AchleVCTent Motivation » Self -Concept, mxy^ Sex-Role Attitudes 

implications and recommendations based on the finding in chapter 3 
include i , * 

1. Since achievanont motivation, self -concept, and sex^-role attitudes 
are all affected by earlier socialisation, it la all the more li^rtant that 
s^-treing be eliminated. 

2* Many more questions than those answered in chapter 3 rmaln to be 
investigated, For example ^ do existing theoretical works on achlavraent 
motivation provide An adequate ai^lanatlon forewoman's ichieveitent hehaylorf 
To what extant do other variables* such as self ^concept and seK-WleattitiidMi 
affect woihan's achievMient? Does attribution theory provide a Valid i 
alternative ai^lanatlon for differential achlevtoent? 

3, Because these topics are fraught with myths, unanswered qUastldns* - 
and-^bntroviirsyr it would be far wiser for a counsalor to maka ho aisvd^tlons 
about lex diffarences In achievemant motivation and seif-eoncapt but, 



ratiier, to work to e^ose sodial myths and restrietive gtereotypes that 
may irfiibit the individiial t^cm realising his/her true potential* 
Couneelora muet be actively involved in raising the oon^oiousness of both 
men and mman and facilitating their understanding and aeoeptanoa of tti^* 
selves and one another « 

4, Helpful interventions should ohange students' looua of oontrol and 
peraeption of power « Value olarifioation exeroises oould olmnge values on 
an individual basis rather than on a male/female oontinutim. Counselors are 
responsible for enlarging thm options* 

5, Both boys and girls must be trained in oar ear aiimreness but also 
in what it means to be a family mm^mT , Alternatives must be generated for 
the usually rigid sex roles* Boys and girls also must be enoouraged to 
ooomunioate with one another about their perception of sex roles. 

€• Changes in aocepti^le ways for self-aotualization^ shpuld be introduoed. 
ioaiety must aoeept values that allow a young man who does not want a oareer to 
aotuali^e himself in other ways* , 

?• Researoh on points in nvotisers 4, 5, mnd § should be cornlucted. 

8. Foroes in the developient of minority students which oontribute to 
lowered self^este^ and aohlevment motivation should be documented ■ ■ ■^■/.--'^■m^zs. 

serious thought given to whether suqh patterns warrant change. " _ 

Counselor Gainers # Gaining ^ and Certification ^ 

Implications and re comm enda tions from cl^pter ^ 4 Include t 

1. The spar sity of finale counselor eduaators dldtatas that more ba 
hir#d. Hai^ more women earn doctorates in areas approprlato fof^M^ 



1 Salf-aotuallzatlon is a continuous striving to realize one's inherent 
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adulators than are hirad for such positioner Unavailable qualified 
moan is not an issue i rather , affirmative action must be praetiGed* 

2. More fmale students should be recruited for graduate programs in 
eeunseiing« In the high aQhools, students of both sexes and of mlTOrity 
status should be esf^sed to counsaling as a job possibility, 

3. More men hold high-level faeulty positions than TOffien* WOTen are 
hlr^ at the assistant professor level ai^ often Mt given tenure , The 
i^lication (aside from the obvious inequity) is that students see ^werful 
male departmnt heads and female assistant professors and oonglude that 
i«osien will never rise ]3e^nd a oertain level* Wiis siteation disooi^ages 
female students fzfom aspiring to higher educational and oueer levels since 
they do not have appropriate role models # 

4 m Textbooks used in graduate Gaining imist ^ oarefully raviwed and 
guidelines provided to or by the piAlisher, Heuter syllogisms or the use of 
both mas^line and f ^ninine nouns and pronouns should be adopted as standard 
publishing prooedure. 

5, There is no book on guidanoe and counseling which brlngi together 
f^dalf psycholow and counseling* New materials for thos© now being trained 
must be developed,: as well as for those who have already been trained « 

6, Those already trained should be required as part of their certifi-' 
aation to t^e in^'Service training on nonsexist coussellng. In conj\inotion# 
contracts should be awarded to develop ai^ package in-se^lce training 
Materials » 

7, Qourses on coimsellng girls and women must add^ to cowiselb^ 
training curriculum. The likelihood that such courses would be well received 
is -high since aost departoents surveyed by Pressley (1974) indicate a 
desire for tills type of course. Courses on minority students shotild also be 
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aneouraged* Supervision and field e^^ariance with both groups should ba 
retired of the training program. All these reeonttnendations should be 
raquirraents for eounsalor certif ioation, 

8, h ^estion that needs further discusaion is whethar suceessful 
teaehing should be given less weight in counselor certification. It is 
not clear why a teaching certificate is required in some states to pursue a 
counselor cartificate. Perhaps # instead of that re^ir^ent, field e^eri^ 
ence and coi^se work should be increased. 

9. Researchers need inforroation on the role of minorities in the 
eounseling field* in particular the no^laek minorities* The total lack of 
research on American Indians is particularly salient « 

10- Additional research could study tlie recipients of servicas and the 
systCTi. Racosasandations could ba made to the state departments that they 
set standards for training which muld include antlbias regulations. Pro-- 
fessional associations should be encouraged to adopt guidelines for training 
progr^s to eliminate seK bias* The APA, for example # could withhold approval 
from programs of school and counseling psycholoOT' ^t they did not meet the 
guidalinas^ Moreover » the AP6A and other proftgssional guidance associations 
could publish atatemants encouraging nonseKist training. 
Effects, of ODjanselor Charactegi sties 

. thm effects of the race and sex of the counselor on counseling outcomes^ 
are ambiglous, although the ssk of the counselor may ^ related to certain 
kinds of counselor behaviors* ^ ^ 

Goimselors generally have staraotyped attitudes toward %*omen who behave ^ 
in nontraditlonal ways. Many mman who do not conform to the norm — whether 
by choosing careers in engineering or not marrying or displaying : traditionally i 

' '. .' . ' '■' ' ' . ■. ■ ■ ■ •■■ ... ■ , ■ ./„,-.-;a'*f.:;,. 

masouline qualities such as assertlvana^ — ^meet with resistance ;f rem boiuiA^lors 



Chaptef S pros^ts these recomendations i 

1 . Counselor educators ahould concentrate on instilling htman and 
spathic qualities into counselors and in raising their consciousness 
^out face ai^ seK stereot^es, 

2» Schools timt eai^loy counselors should provide consciousness^ 
raising sessions specifically to cos^t sex-stereot^lc attitudes. In 
addition r counselors should, examine their Individual attitudes tow^d vomen* 

3^ More Information on careers # financial aid, colleges, apprentlca^ 
ship, and jobs should be provide to comiselors, since many operate wider 
incorrect assumptions* - ^ -v. 
Counseling Materials ^ " 

Several groups are already refining tests and, career guidance materials s 
the National Institute of Mucatlon, which released guidelines for tests , 
the AMEG/^B^ group. Individual test developers such as Cai^bell and Kuder, 
the M'A Task Force on S^ist Issues in Graduate Gaining, and publishers 
such as Scott-Foresman« This kind of change, however. Is slow to com# and 
it Is likely that tests and materials will not change much In the near futwe« 
Recommendations based on chapter 6 Jncludei 

!• Counselors should use new nonsexist materials when available. 

2. Until those are readily available, counselors* must raise questions 
about every tool they use, whether It Is an Interest Inventory, a career 
brochure, collie catalog, or the 00H« niey must ask whetter the Inf onnatic^^i^ 
or the test reflects stereotyped roles for men and %#meh^ and wheth^ the 
materials tend to close certain career options for either sex* Than they must 
counteract the stereotypic asst^>tions of the materials. The counselor jui$:;v^v 



3. Colleges and vocational schools must rewrite their catalogs to 
reflect nonsaKist intent. Government publications which have vocational 
impact must also be revffitten, 

4. Colleges should consider providing special services for women 
students • 

Guidance ^nd Counseling TOeories 

Both eounseling theory and practice are based on psychological theory, 
whioh is encui^red with sexist assiaaptions. ttoreover^ the guidance litera* 
ture virtually ignores wDmen. Although it has begun to focus on women's 
career developnent, vocational developEient theory is dysfunctional for 
women* Examination of the theory underlying guidance and counseling 

(chapters 7 and 8) suggests i 

1. The consciousness of counselors, especially those trained prior to 
the 1970 's, is low to nonexistant concerning sex-bias. Consequently # con- 
sciousness raising should be conducted with counselors to ^int out that 
they are using sex-biased theory. They must examine carefully any theory 
used in their work, as well as the research underlying it. 

2. h body of non-sex-biased research and sex-fair theories is urgently 
needed. 

3. Given all the data on women's career patternB, vocational develop* 
Mnt theory for women can now be developed: the hypothesis can be stated 
and tested ^ Researchers should be encouraged to take these steps. ; 

ReBults Qf Counseling 

Findings from chapter 9 suggest i . ^ ^ 

1* programiatic research is needed on outcomes of counseling. Specif t^^||^X 



exaraised, however^ because traditional measuremants of Gounseling outcames 
are encrusted with sex bias- 

2* More research is also needed to detarmine how particular charac- 
teristics of counselors affect clients, 

3» Counseling centers must keep records of clients by sex and race, 

4* Data indicate that counselors have little influence on high school 
students* What causes this lack of impact? Is the sparsity of counselors 
and their overload resp©nsii?le? Research could answer these questions^ 

5* Hhat are counselors telling students and what messages are st^cirlaatB 
getting? A national study of interaction between counselors and studen^# 
should be conducted. 

6, Restructuring the role of the school counselor so he/she will have 
an opportunity to make an impact may be advisable. 

7, College students must be ^de aware of all avail^le counselxng 
services . 

M.t_er^natiygs^ to ^aditional Cotmseling 
. - Recommendations from chapter 10 include i 

1. Continued development of alternative programs^ techniques i and 
materials must be encouraged . 

2. School boards and teachers must approve and use iimova^ve materials. 

3. Comisalors steuld be ei^bsad to nonsexist counseling techniques and ; 
? vt^?ti^f Wd incorporate tham into school counseling and curricula. New 
- approaches must also be brought into training programs and reeducation sessl^ 

* for counselors already certified# and into consciousness raising. 
V --^^ ' ^' ^ince women as a group varyi counselors and teachers iimst . adopt a 
TOM multidimensional view toward them. Within the grotqp^ of : iriiiMiJti^ 
SSf^^forvS instance , are blacks , Hispanics , Asiams , and American' IndlansV^Md !)ia0hf €»f ^ 
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thass groupa has subgroups (for example # onong Hispaniei are Cuban =3 
Amerioans, Puerto Hieans; and MexiQan-Mierlaans) • To donslder that all 
%0emen will get married is also erroneous* Some will be single parents , 
o^ers will be nvarried but the major oontributor to the family 1 while still 
others may never marry. All these differenoea must be oonsidered when dealing 
with women students. 

additional Besearoh Reaommendatipng ;V 
Because of time and data constraints, the report does not raise some * 
pertinent issues « Here are some reeommendations for future reeearoh at the ■ 
high school level: g 
1» More minority women than men aomplete high eehool and go on to ^ ' r ;| 

postseoondary edueation. Disproportionate nuiabers of minority men may per- *; T^^) 
ceive that their options are limited to post-high *^ch©ol-^ployment or to 

/ ' ■ ■ ■ . . 

military service. How influential is the military in channeling miTOrity ^ m 
men out of the educational mainstream? , J 

2. Traditionally r programs for the disadvantaged have tried to change, r-^'xr)^| 
individual students rather tiian the school syst^ that- produces those studeritSiJif 
Of aourse, only students who are eKposed to the programs are affected by^i^pip 
disadvantaged students who are not enrolled do not benefit. Some educators- 
^"mS^^^^'^SE^^j^'^nW^^^i^^^ ^\ah"progr^s" could"be~^ bejttei^sad'^^develeir 
techniques to change the institutions that produce differentially prepared^;^ 
and motivated students. In similar fashion, women- students^ my -be com 
disadvantaged in that they do not often have^ tiie opportunity ,^>f or inst^ee ; 
ei^oll in industrial arts courses, and are^^ discouraged £romfhara|ssl^cesr 
math^atics^ A great deal of money is spent, to 'r^&dy- these fin justiees^fesSpqs^ 



^r^^^r .\..fect6L .^'lleeearehers', should. examine the 
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informal and fomal) that reiulta 'in. di£f erantial traatroent with an sya 
toward ehanging both, 

Rscanttnendations for reaaarch at the oollage level i 

1* Collage eounseling services are often aagmented* Apparentl^^ many 
opllegei offer voaational sarvicee in one looatloni job eounsaling and plaoe** 
roent serviges in another^ finangial aid gounseling in a third* and personal- 
aoglal couneeling in still another* poae this apegialiMtign and laok of 
ooordination have differential affeote on man and woman? - 

2 , Apparently, at the gollege level * tbere is a hierarchy of aoaepta- 
bility for student Gounieling. Many gounselors give top status to personal* 
iodial gounsaling and eegond-olass status to TOcational aounseling« If 
individuals pr warily interested in personal counseling and up oomiseling 
students on vogational goals* what effect will their attitudes have on the 
gounseling a student reoeives? ■ \si 

3* Thm effeot of the sex or raoe of the stt^ent and oouneelor is disouss^ • 
in ohapters 2, 3, 4, and 5* D^ographic oharaotariatias of partiaipants in ' 
aQunsellng interaGtions beeome an issue in the assigimient of student to oounaalor* - 
How is this assignment made? toe the raoa and sex of both parties oonsidared? 

■ . -■ -. ■ ■ - . ■ • . - f.U 

Is a student assigned to the first ooimselor avail^le? ' ^ 

* several colleges, counseling services are e^erimenting witii 

outreach programs, that is, counselors are assigned to certain subiect areas or ^sv!^ 

to pM'ticular schools, tee men counselors assigned to the school of engin- --ri^l 

eering while women counselors work wi-Ui^the school of home economics? Such ^-^^rS 
v aseigiunents would have clear alligations for Uie; two sexes^ 

HecoSBaandatlons for research on vocational schools: - ' iwj-^^ '^'"tii 

~ - ~ ^ s- ~ f-^- ' ,^ '\. , -^-'l^j^'iMM 

Vhm focus of counseling is a little diff^ent^n' vocational sehools. Since 

^£ 'train tngn g^more^orlented^to^tha-labor. i riarimt^TO un^^ 
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on labor market issues* This raises several ^astionsi 

1. Is aounseling in vocational schools as steraot^ed as the labor 

market? Are wpmen students channeled into such careers as beautician* 

secretary f and dental hygienist while men are steered away from those fields? 
2* Is there any Gounseling for personal^social problOTS in vocational 

schools? 

Since little data are avail^le# it is difficult to answer any of these 
questions « The only major study of vocational institutions (Wilms # 1974) 
does not focus en counseling. The 1974 ACl-tJCIiA CIRP data on a preliminary 
segment of 19 schools miJce it possible to e^lore the percentage that will 
seek hoth types of counsel ingi About 4 percent of entering students projects 
a need for both vocational and personal Gounaeling* For colleges and 
universities # the figures are about 10 pMcent and 5 percent* respectively* 
college men and women project a need for botti kinds of coimseling in about 
equal nui^ers* but proprietary school men more often than women project a ; v 

need for vocational counseling, ^ile the reverse is true for personal : ^5 

counseling, 

3. Apparently the major ^^hasis on counselijEig corcs at the beginning ; .;{;|| 
of school and at graduation* Ar^ ftimieling of studenta into careers 3^ sex - 



probably occiffs during the amissions process or the awMding of finmcial / vtf^ 
aid- Jdb plac^ant counseling may be equally f air to botii sexes , although:^^^!^^ 
data ei^port either st^^sition* - ; 

Legislativ e He com endations ^ . — ' ^^rfv^:^^:^"-^ ^ 

This study was undertaken at tiie time Title IX of the Education :Y/iim^^ 
Amendments of 1972 was enacted* The " ' • —--^ ™ 

to the findings of this study and to ^ „ , . 

^^.^^gpe^xf icall^ 
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appraisal and oounaallng matarlals, The meastire requlras develepars 
of oounsaling programs to use internal prooediiras to prevant muoh dia^ 
ariminatiQn« The initltutlona themaalvaa may have to detemine whether a 
teit or other criterion is biaaad and to look at the reaaona for wbalanoed 
results « Title IK aleo requirae that oatalogs and literature dietributed by 
educational inatitutiona refleot nondiaorlminatory policy in toth text and 
illuitratione » 

N6t covered under Titla IX are textbooks and eurrioular notarial pro- 
tected imder the free speach provisiona of the Firs^ Amendment, Boim states 
have attemptad to get around thia problem i California r for exwple, enacted 
Section 9240 of the California Eduaation Code, which states that s 

Whan adopting instructional matariala for uae in the 
achoola, governing boards shall Include only instruc- 
tional materials which # in their determination « accur 
rately portray the cultiiral and racial diversity of 
our society, including: ^ 

a. The contributions of both men and women in all 
types of rolas, including professional, vocational, 
and e^acutive rolea, 

b^ The role and contributions of AmergLcan Indiana, 
Miefican Negroes, MaKican jynericana, Asian Maricana, 
Europaan Americans, and mas^ars of othar ethnic and 
cultural groups to the total development of California 
and the united States* 



Further, Section 8576 states, in a paragraph on instimctlon in the social 

sciencaa, thati 

InstruQtion in aocial sciences shall Include the early 
history of California and a study of the role and 
, contributions' of Itoerican Negroes , American Indians , 
Mejclcans , per aona of Oriantal eKtraction , and c^er 
ethnic groups, and tibe role^d contributions of women ^ 
to the economc, political, and aocial devel^ 
^lifomia and the Unit^ States of America, wl^ 
particular^ ^ ^^^has is on portraying ^e roles of these 
_ groups in contemporary society* . ^ 
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addresses itself to the issues in this study. Its enforaament is lifliited 
to administrative review by a ^nall staff at the Departaient of Health, 
Education and Welfare and does not provide for private right of aotion. 
Without private right of aotion, whieh allows an individual to sue an 
institution, ^itle IX can pose no real legal threat to institutions, 
espeoially since thmy have bemme sophistiaated in avoidanoe taotios under 
ExeQUtive Order 12246. An asiendment to provide for private right of action 
in a court of law is necessary. 
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